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“ With sweetest flowers enrich’d, 
From various gardens cull’d with care.” 








BY CHARLES CANDID. 











Was: I. Saturday, Dec. 28, 1811. No. 4. 


PEROUROU ; or 
THE BELLOWS MENDER. 


AN aged person, in adress of rags and poverty, 
sat by himself at the door. I went up to him, and the 
poor old man was no other than my respectable father.. 
How can I find colors to paint this strange scene of af- 
fairs! Imagine to yourself on one side the trembling 
Perourou, on the other the haughty Aurora, and six ma- 
licious young fellows ceremoniously seating her on an 
old broken chair, with the most insolent bursts of laugh- 
ter, sneers and jests, to gratify their vengeance, anc com- 
plete the humiliation of my wife. Only imagine to 
yourself, reader, the pretended coachman taking off his 
tye wig and eye patch, and then reproaching Aurora in 
a most insulting style of superiority........No, no, said he, 
disdainfully, you were not born or educated to be the 
wife of an engraver; such a match would have done tee. 
much honor to your birth, fortune and expectations. It 
was fit that a poor bellows mender should win your af- 
fections only ; and now look at the fellow whom your 
lofty and noble spirit has pitched upon for an husband. 
I was going to reply, but the pretended coachman was 
already on his seat, the others hustled mto the coach, 
and smothering a loud laugh, were presently out of sight. 
_ | was well aware that the event of this affair would 
be terrible for me ; but still had not considered it in all 
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its circumstances of horror. The engravers, in the whole 
course of their instructions to me, had been cautious of 
putting it in my power to discover them. They carried 
back with them what they had given us, and we remain- 
ed like the spectator at a play, who, after the illusion of 
some enchanting scene, sees the curtain fall, and the 
charm is gone. The unhappy Aurora had seen nothing 
ofall this. The engraver had continued talking to her 
for some time after she was incapable of attending to 
him, and when they disappeared, she was in a state of 
insensibility. Judge then of the situation I was in, re- 
collect that the instructions I had received, and the new 
kind of life I had led for a considerable time, had begot 


‘in me all that sensibility and delicacy of mind, the seeds 


of which had been sown in me by nature. Alas! in this 
critical moment [ trembled at the thought of losing the 
woman I adored, as much as I dreaded the instant that 
should restore her to sensation. I paid her every fond 
attention, and sometimes almost wished they might have 
no effect. For awhile these criminal wishes seemed to 
be realised. At length, however, with all the assistance 
we conld give her, Aurora came to herself again for a 
moment. With wild and frantic looks her eyes met 
mine: “ Monster !” she exclaimed, and instantly relans- 
ed into hér former concition. I took advantage cf this 
sccend funtime fit, to remove from the scene the by-stand- 
ers, consisting chiefly of women, whose tawny, withered, 
sun-burnt visacves made them resemble Hecate’s troop. 
I laid my groaning wife upon a little clean straw, on which 
was laid an old bair matrass of my father, which had been 
spread over it by one of the neighbors. Being come to 
herself, I signified to those about us we wanted to be a- 
lone, that 1 might have no witnesses of the painful con- 
fessions I found myself compelled to make. 

When the crowd had separated I took Aurora in 
my arms; I held her to my heart, and bathed with my 
tears her cheeks. At ]leneth she opened her eyes; she 
fixed them on mine, and the look smote me with horrer. 
The first words she uttered, were to request me, uncer 
pretext of sleep, which we both much wanted, to defer 
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until the following day the frightful relation ofthe plot 
to which she had fallen a sacrifice. I yielded to her re- 
quest, and retired, leaving her with the curate’s niece, 
whose affectionate attention she seemed to receive with 
regard and pleasure........-How shall I describe the dreac- 
ful night which succeeded! Fallen from a respectable 
siluation, money and opulence, into a miserable village 
which afforded no relief, having only a few louis Ieft; 
and my wife, the adorable Aurora, in the first bloom of 
life and youth, accustomcd to the pleasures of a circle of 
acquaintance, of which she was the brightest charm and 
ornament, nowsto find herself reduced, by a mest ac- 
cursed plot, to remain in the hut ef a poor old man, re- 
spectable ° tis true, but in a state of the meanest indigence. 
As I knew myself to be tLe principal cause of all this 
misery and mischief, the accomplice in all this wrong 
and deception, what was Ito do: Mow was it possible 
for me to sooth a heart thus wounded ! J could net ima- 
cine that all my professions cf attachment, or my ford- 
est caresses could festore her to happiness. Such a 
presumption would have been madness. J saw the in- 
evitable fatality of her destiny and my own. As for my- 
self I had as yet experienced no reverse of fortune.— 
Gorn in misery, I was habituated to every want ; but my 
tortured heart, this heart of too much sensibility, an- 
nounced that I should have yet to undergo the severest 
trials which fall to the lot of human nature. I should 
not only have to hear the cold indifference of the object 
in which I had found complete happiness, to find myself 
banished from a heart, whose affections supperted my 
existence, and to read aversion in the eyes of a woman 
on the possession of whom the peace of my life and soul 
depended ; but I had also the killing reflection that my 
punishment would not end merely in her hatred or in- 
difference; but that contempt would render it still more 
terrible. And further, I reflected that ] should be consi- 
cered an object of horror as wellas- contempt. Llated 
by her I almost worshiped, I should not even have the 
consolation of complaining, and no coubt remained that 
the sting of a wommded conscience would close tle peri- 
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od of my tremendous destiny. How many thoughts dis- 
tracted me at once! Had | not been the sole cause of al! 
Aurora’s misfortunes? had I not thrown a shade over 
the brilliant horizon of her life? had I not enveloped 
her in a night of misery and misfortune ? and was not | 
the wretch who had plunged a dagger into her bosom ? 
Perhaps her only asylum must now be the grave. Per- 
haps her last breath may only be reserved to curse me ; 
or if pity should induce her to grant me a generous par- 
don, her pity, and even her pardon, will be more ex- 
cruciating to me than her curses, and more bitter than 
the severest reproaches ! Such were the terrible apprc- 
hensions which tortured my mind, and prevented me 
from enjoying that repose I so eagerly sought. At 
length, to make my situation still more gloomy, a deluge 
of rain overflowed the cross road which led to Montele- 
mart, and rendered it impassable for several days. This 
prevented me from sending to that town, as I had intend- 
ed, for a coach to convey Aurora to less mortufying lodg- 
ings. hers “ cuntionied naib 


Che @ddanist. 


FOR THE CASKET. 
Mr. Canpip, 

AS a friend to the fiir scx, I have made use of my pen in 
giving my “ animadversions” on the subject of “Exniza June 
roRr;” which it appears was wished in the communication, for 
some one todo. Therefore, if you think the following dese1ved 
any merit, you are welcome to give it a place in your uscful 
paper. 

To Exviza Junior. 
Your loy’r, so far for piety renown’d, 
To thee, Eliza, was unfaithful found. 

While I acknowledge myself honored in addressing 
to you, and happy in an opportunity of rendering you 
or your sex the least service, permit me, in compliance 
with your wish, which shall be to me a sacred law, to of- 
fer sentiments with a frankness, corresponding with that 


which marks the relation of your misfortune. For-al- 
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though I feel the warmest indignation at every species . 
of deception, and particularly at that long continued in- 
explicitness which is deliberate decefition, and which is 
the cause of your wretchedness, candor and truth re- 
quires that censure should fall where it is due. 

If the slightest blame can fall on you, it is that you 
indulged the visits of a gentleman for etyhteen months 
without an explicit and honorable declaration of his inten- 
zion. A delicate, affectionate, and respectful attention 
to a lady, for one quarter of that period is sufficient to 
make an impression on her mind and decide her choice : 
at the same time, it might not render an attachment cn 
her part, so strong as to make a separation very painful 
—it might not give the world an opinion that an engage- 
ment exists, or subject the lady to the necessity of dis- 
missing other suitors. It is, therefore, prudent at least 
for a lady to conduct herself in such a manner as to bring 
her admirer to an explicit declaration of his designs. A 
man of real honor and principle would not wait for_a stra-. 
tazem on the part of the lady, or for a frank demand of 
an explanation of his conduct. A tolerable acquaintance 
with the human heart would enable him to discover 
when a declaration would be agreeable to the lady, and 
after this discovery, he would not keep her a moment in 
suspense. A mai of generous feelings, who has a live- 
ly attachment, looks with anxiety for some proof that his 
7} addresses are agreeable, and that a declaration of his in- 
or | tentions will be well received—no sooner does he find 
cd this proof, than he hastens to unbosom himself to the 
ul G® dear object of his wishes, and communicates the happi- 
ness he ardently desires to receive. When, therefore, 
aman neglects such a declaration, after he has had con- 
vincing proofs that his offers would be well received, it 
may and should be taken for granted that his intentions 
are not honorable, and the lady should treat him accord- 
~c i gly. If, therefore, my unhappy friend, you deserve 
ft | the least degree of censure, it 1s because you delayed 
too long to take measures for undeceiving yourself. Yet, 
this delay is a proof of your unsuspecting confidence and 
sincere attachment—and faults, proceeding from such 
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amiable causes; are almost changed to virtues—in your 
sex, they entitle the sufferer to forgiveness and to love. 

You say, Eliza, that the man who has injured you, 

professed to “adhere tothe rules of honor.” Never, 
Eliza, trust a man who deals largely in that hacknyed 
virtue, Aonor. Honor, in the fashionable sense of the 
word, is but another name for vid/any. The man of ho- 
nor would not be guilty of the least impropriety in pub- 
lic company—he would not for the world neglect the 
least punctilio, of the customary etiquette—but he would, 
without hesitation or remorse, blow out the brains of a 
friend, for treading on his toe, or reb an amiable woman 
of her reputation and happiness, to gratify his vanity. 

Ifa man talks too much of his /onor, he is to be a- 
voided, like the midnight ruffian. He that really pos- 
sessés a virtue never boasts of it—for he does not sus- 
pect the world think him destitute of it. Numerous 
professions. are commonly mere substitutes for what is 
professed. 

The man who has given you so much uneasiness, 
never deserved the confidence he woh—he must be des- 
titute of principle; of virtue, and of attachment to you. 
His deliberate ill usage proves him to be callous to eve- 
ry tender emotion and deserves your contempt. Wil 
not a generous pride and detestation expel the least scn- 
timent of respect for him from your breast? Can you 
not forget that you have been misled, and will not your 
innocence buoy you above misfortunes? That you have 
refu used good offers, is to be regretted ; but your friends, 
if they know the reason, as. they ought, will not pain you 
by disingenuous reflections. On the other hand, they 
will assist you in finding objects to amuse you and dis- 
sipate your own melancholy reflections. Smile away 
the anxiety that shuts your heart against other impres- 
sions. Base as men are, there may be some found who 
despise the character of him who has given even an 
hour’s pain—there may be one who knows your worth, 
and may be disposed to reward your constancy. 

It is a mortifying reflection to an honest mind, that 
tad hearts are so often suffered to give pain to the good; 
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that the ¢ri/ng and the dase of our sex are not corstrain- 
ed, by necessity, to associate only with the ¢trifiig and 
the dase of yours, and that the good, the generous, and 
constant, should be exposed to the abuses of the fickle 
and designing. But such is the constitution of soci- 
ety, and for evils of it, we have no remedy, but cautious 
circumspection to prevent ; or patient’s fortitude te sup- 
port the adverse events of our conditions. 

Noman can entertain°a more cordial cetestation 
of the smallest disposition to anney the peace of mind 
and disturb the tranquility of msnkind than myselfthe 
design of existence here is to sooth the evils, and mul- 
tiply the felicities of each other, and he must be a vil- 
lain indeed, who can deliberately attempt to poison the 
sources of pleasure, by crossing and disappointing the 
social passions. 

To your sex, Eliza, permit me to give a word o! 
caution-—never to make any inquiries about a man’s fa- 
raily, fortane, or accomplishments, till you know whc-- 
ther he isa man of frincifile. By principle, I méan, a 
disposition of heart to conduct with strict propriety, both 
és a moral being and as a member of civil society-—that 
is, a disposition to increasé the happiness of all around 
him. If he appears, at the expense even of a servant’s 
happiness, he is am unsocial being—he is not a fit asso- 
ciate for men, much less for amiable women. If he is 
a man of principle then proceed to Inquire into his statid- 
ing in life. With principle he may make a woman hap- 
py in akmost any circumstances—without it, birth, for- 
tune and education, serves but to render his worthless-. 
ness the more conspicuous. With sentiment of esteem. 
I am, your obedient friend, and humble servant, 

TimotHy AIMwWELL. 
EEE SS 
REMARKS. 

A quiet conscience causes a quiet sleep. 

The pomp which distinguishes the great man from 
the mob, defends him not from fever nor from grief, 

Among mankind, where one is ded by reason; tem 
are led by the ears, or even by the nose... 
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Che Vistorian. 


Lhe predilection which a Lion is said to have for the flesh 
of a Hottentot is curtous. 

A Hottentot belonging to one of the farmers had 
endeavoured for some time, in vain, to drive his master’s 
cattle into a poo! of water enclosed between two ridges 
of rock, when, at length, he espied a huge lion couching 
in the midst of the pool; terrified at the unexpected 
sight of such a beast, that seemed to have his eyes fixed 
upon him, he instantly took to his heels, leaving the 
cattle to shift for themselves. In doing this he had pre- 
sence of mind enough to run through the herd, conclud- 
ing that if the Lion should pursue, he might take up with 
the first beast that presented itself. In this, however, 
he was mistaken. The Lion broke though the herd, 
making directly after the Hottentot, who, on turning 
round, and perceiving that the monster had singled him 
out for a meal, breathless and half dead with terror scram- 
bled up one of the tree Aloes, in the trunk of which had 
luckily been cut out afew steps, the more readily to 
come at some birds’ nests that the branches contained. 
At the same moment the Lion made a spring at him, 
but, missing his aim, fell upon the ground. In surley 
silence he walked round the tree, casting every now and 
then a dreadful look towards the poor Hottentot, who had 
crept behind some finches’ nests that happened to have 
been built in the tree — Barrow. 


Che Amuger. 


Mr. Colt, superintendent of the canal at Fort Stanwix, 
being provoked at an Irishman, gave him a sturdy kick. 
‘ By St. Patrick,’ retorted the Hibernian, ‘ if you kick 
so, while you are a Colt, what will you do, when you 
come to be a Horse.’ 

+A scholar, wanting money, sold his books, and wrote 


to his father in the following manner: ‘ Rejoice with .. | 


ye, my dear father, for now my books maintain me.’ 
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An atheistical fellow, in a storm at sea, began to 
use this rhetoric to his Maker for his life: ‘O Lord, I 
beseech thee to hear my prayer at this time, for thou 
knowest I trouble the but seldom.’ 


THE POET, THE BRAIN, THE PEN, AND THE INKSTAND, 
A Fable, translated from the Italian. 


A poet obtained prodigious success: seated at his 
table, he indulged in the glorious idea of his triumph. 
This love of glory, common to all men, kindled in his 
heart a secret fire. The idea of the praises bestowed 
upon him made tke blood circulate with violence through 
his veins: joy filled his entire being. His Braz, stung 
with jealousy, thus addressed him :—“ You are indebt- 
ed to me for your success. It was I who furnished the 
ideas which have gained you so much honor. Surely, 
without me, you could not have written a single word.” 
The Pen overheard this claim to exclusive praise, and, 
full of indignation, thus addressed the Prazn: “ What 
vanity ! without me, what could you have done with all 
your fine ideas and fine imagination? It is to me ke is 
indebted for them ; to me who have committed them to 
paper.”” The Jnkstand then put in its word. “ With- 
out me, you could have written nothing. What could 
you have done, had I not bathed you in my ink ‘” ‘The 
Poet, stunned with these clammours, which would tear 
from him all the glory that he had acquired, said to them 

— ‘Tam equally obliged to you all: to you my Brain, 
for suggesting ideas ; to you, my Pen, who wrote them ; 
and to you, my IJnkstand, who supplied the means to do 
so.” Thus the dispute ended. 

A few days after, the Poet published a new work ; 
but its fate was the reverse of the former. Every bed 
turned their backs upon him; some wrote satires, others 
made invectives against him. In a short time he be- 
came the laughing-stock of the world. The Pcet then 
complained of his Brain for having suggested such non- 
sense. He flew into a passion against his Pen and Ink- 
stand for having contributed to commit it to paper ;. but 
they all denied that any blame attachedto them. The 
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Brain said, he did not know bow to choose amone the 
ideas which it had suggested. The Pen and Inkstand re- 
proached him with being a bad Poet, alledging that they 
had done nothing but obey his will, and written only what 
he pleased. ‘The poor unfortunate Poet had no other 
resource but to hold his tongue, and weep over his dis- 
grace ln solitude. 

Such is the common fate of man. When an under- 
taking succeeds, all are anxious to claim a share in the 
event. But does it fail? Every body abandons him ; no- 
body admits that he had any share in the business, and 
all maintain that the fault was entirely his own. 
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TO a TS. 
We cannot, at.present, comply with the request of 
“ Hipernicts.” ¥ Higsessay fs too long for the Casket. 
Cortespondétitetor the Casket, afe desired to be 


succiget, and to aim at point and neatness 5 ‘asthe work 
will not admit of leif& essays. 


We earnestly solicit those who are 8 by the 
Muses, to supply our poetical department y original 
productions. 


SS ST I | 
*.* The city subscribers to this paper must.be sen- 
sible that omissions, on the part of the carrier, are too 
common, at the c@mmencement of a periodical publica- 
tion, to be consideréd particularly reprehensible. There- 
fore, those who have not received the preceding num- 
bers, are requsted to’ call and get them, and the defect 
shall be remedied hereafter. 
ew SSS 
LRRATA—In the 4th paragraph of the Com/fen- 
dium of the boyish years of Lord Nelson, published in the 
last number of the Casket, for /aid dormant, read Jain 
cormant. And in the 28th page, same number, in the 
Jast line of the Bellows Mender, for wheched hovel, read 
wretched hovel. 
SIFFS SL ILI FS MA LLL ALAS LE LE RAL EL BLS LE MA 
HUDSON: PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
BY (. M BEMENT, 
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“  Sryn—A small piece was sometime ago published in the’Co- 

‘ lumbian, from which three of the following lines are stolen— 

| 5 = perhaps the ideas are trite, but, the application to a new case, 
is certainly original. A. 


« EMMELINE the other day 
“ Fairly stole my jagart away.” 


c Was it when in y round 
She tripp ‘dit, to the viel’s sound ? 
A Was it when she gaily strayed 
1 With mc in the promonade ? 
g Or when on the moon-light greér 
‘ She mov’d the Dian of the scene? Pre 
1 Wis it in the gay saloon, 
C upid’s wicked work was done? 
No! ’twas when I saw her fly, 
a To wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye : 
« W hen I saw her, visit where 
‘af The wretched maniac claim’d her care. 
i When I saw, as I drew near, 
in her eye compassion’s tear, 
n- ibe ; 
oe W hile she gently hush’d to rest, 
‘The weeping infant on her breast ; 
When sleepless nights and days she gave 
7 From sel{-destroying hand to save 
ce A frenzied sister—* Yes, I swear, 
in * She stole my heart—she stole it there.” A. 


Be ON THE LIFE-BOAT. 


‘Tis sweet to behold, when the billows are sleeping, 
r Some gay colored bark moving gracefully by; 

No damp on her deck, but the even-tide’s weeping, 
Nor breath in her sails, but the summer winds sigh. 
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who would not turn with a fonder emotion, 
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Toe gaze on the life-boat, though rugged and worn, 
Which often hath wafted o’er hills of the ocean, 
The lost sight of hope to the seamen forlorn ? 


Oh! 


grant that, of those, who, in life’s sunny slumber, 
Around us like summer barks idly have played, 
When storms are abroad, we may find in the number, 
Our friend, like the life-boat, to fly to our aid! 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 

Oh! yonder is the well known spot, 

My dear, my long-lost native home! 
Oh! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh! I have travell’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land: 
Each place, each province I Kave tried, 

And sung and danc’d my saraband. 


But all their charms could not prevail, 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


Of distant climes, the false report, 
It lur’d me from my native land, 
It bade me rove—my soul support 
My cymbals and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 
The chamois skipping o’er the heights : 
The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 
And, oh! a thousand more delights, 


That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 


Now safe return’d, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I’ll leave ; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
Oh! I have wander’d far and wide 
O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danc’d my saraband. 


But all their carms could not prevail, 
To steal my heart form yonder yale,—Southey, 




















AN ADD RESS 
TO THE PATRONS OF 
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~ Sa Say > 
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RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
TO THE LADIES’, 


BY THEIR HUMBLE SERVANT, THE CARRIER 


Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wond’rous short, 


It can’t detain you long.—Goldsmit} 





WHILE others sing, in harsher strains, 

Of battles, wounds, and reeking plains, 
Let nobler themes be mine ; 

Not Jars, but Beauty, prompts my sone, 

Let seraphs waft the notes along, 


And airy minstrels join. 


That mighty, strange mysterious pow’;, 
Who sweeps along the rapid hour, 


And points to death....I sing ; 





As through the skies he drove the storn:, 


i’en now I saw his wither’d form, 





Borne silt on frosty wing, 
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Dark rolled his piercing eyes of fire, 






His hoar locks streamed....threat’nings dire, 






In his dark visage frowned ; 






He struck yon palace with his mace, 









The fabric crumbled to its base, 





Its fragments strewed the ground. 









On yonder mount, he took his stand.... 


The scythe of Death gleam/’d in his hand. 






i EE eB 


And loud his accents broke ; 






* Behold the monarch of the earth, 
» © With Man I had my mortal birth. 







‘* And mortals bear my yoke 









Malignant triumph filled his eyes, 


‘* Behold ye fair! behold,” he cries, 






“ How vain are all your schemes ; 





“ Reneath this arm the fairest forms, 






“ Dissolve and feed the race of worms... 






“ Thus vanish mortal dreams. 






“ For dress, fer gay parade, you spend 






‘“ The hours, which I propitious lend, 









H “ Nor heed how swift they pass ; 
¢ Think you, that Beauty can withstand, 
“ The iron pressure of my hand? 


am “ Then worship still the glass. 





oe 





“ Vain race!! the works of God I spoil-— 


‘The proudest proofs of human toil, 







‘ 
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“ 1 treat as idle toys.; 
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[3] 
“ Y crush the strong, I quell the brave, 


“ Beauty I mar.....and in the grave, 


“ | bury human joys. 


“ Hold! ruthless demon.....[fold,” I cried..... 


“« True, thou canst crush the works of pride, 


® * And all her hopes devour ; 


spk 
eS 


‘¢ But Virtue shall for ever bloom, 


‘“ Defy thy arm.....and mock the tomb, 

« And triumph o’er thy power.” 

Fhe demon heard....and quickly fled, é 
E Howling, as through the air he spec, 

7 “ Another year is rone ; 

‘* And yet.another soon will fly, 

¥ ‘“ Then mortals look to yonder sky,. 

4 “ There rest your hopes alone.” 

: Since, then, all mortal charms must bow. 
; And Age must furrow beauties brow, 

f Make Vertue ever yours ; 

; And then inspir’d, by grace and truth, 


Your minds shall bloom in heavenlv youth, 


While Time himself endures. 


‘ But why my moralizing boy,” 
I hear you say..... Must festive joy 
“‘ Give place to pensive thought ? 
“ You canting rogue }.....to vex one’s brain 


* With such a dire hysteric strain..... 





“Tis hardly worth a groat.” 









i 
[4] 





f{ow then, ye sweet enchanting ereatures, 





Shall I arrange my motley features ? 





I’m but a clown in wooing ; 








Or I might melt in tender themes 





Of fiames, and darts, and lover’s dreams, 






And turtles, fondly cooing ! 










Of Hymen, too, so sweet Id sing ; 


1Vho should be marry’d-ere the spring, 
y pring 























Vo 

And w/) should longer wait ; = 
Maidens of fifty, then, would sigh,. 

And Misses peep, with wishful eye, 

As I unroll’d thei fate. = 
Now, what can I invent, to please ye ? ‘. 
By Mars! I would not dare to tease ye, ly 

Like a pert lad, I just now saw..%. ne 
lor when some verse, like this, he gaveg ” 
“ Your bounty, Sir,” says he “ I crave,” col 
And boldly reach’d (the saucy knave,) os 

Ifis little mercenary claw. ne: 

‘ | fate 
WVhy, la! thought I, the duce is in’t;* *« anc 
{f people cannot take the hint, doc 

Without such downright dunning ; , | he 
{ would not, for the world, be rude, | She 
So, lest on goodness I intrude, 7 ni 

Adieu! I must be running. an 

you 
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